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Synopses of Important Hrticlee. 

The Gospel and the Gospels. By Dr. Bernhard Weiss. Translated 
in the Hartford Seminary Record, April, 1895, by Ozara S. Davis. 

The earliest records of the apostolic church — the letters of Paul — give 
but few historical facts from the life of Christ and but very few quotations 
from his words. Likewise the writings of the other apostles are void of all 
narrative of fact or of quotation. It is certain, therefore, that the earliest 
Christianity was not spiritually nourished by narratives from the life of the 
Lord, nor by his words. The gospel of the apostles was the fact of the death 
and resurrection. The apostolic conception of Jesus was not that he came 
to bring new knowledge in the field of religion or morals, but to realize the 
religio-ethical ideal which had long lived in Israel as the belief and the hope 
of all pious men, but which could be worked out in humanity only through 
the promised Saviour from the power of sin and death. Christianity is not 
founded on traditions from the life of Jesus, but on faith in the apostolic 
saving message in "the gospel without the gospels." "If now we find in 
this faith of the apostles all that our sinful souls thirsting for peace with God 
crave, all that furnishes us in our moral weakness a power victorious over the 
world, and in all earthly sorrow an external consolation, what, indeed, shall 
we do, except to believe what they believed and confess what they confessed?" 
Vital, saving belief, i.e., unshaken trust in the free gift of God in Christ, is no 
conviction of any facts whatever, no assent to any teaching whatever. But 
when one is once in possession of the faith, the very joy in it changes to 
joy in the facts which the faith presupposes. 

Every historical tradition is open to criticism. It is possible to conceive 
that the gospel narratives grew up necessarily from the a priori ideas con- 
cerning the history of Jesus which resulted from faith in his person. And yet 
if Christianity lived for thirty or forty years until the gospels were written, fed 
by only such preaching as we find illustrated in the epistles, it is impossible 
that a faith born of such preaching would ever have needed to imagine any 
facts whatever. If naught but the epistles had been left us, our faith would 
be none other than it is today. No exact, dated records of the deeds of 
Christ's life is possible. The gospels are not dry chronicles, but only another 
form of the gospel which the apostolic epistles make known unto us. We 
believe the gospels because they show how the apostles apprehended these 
facts in faith and attested their truth for the foundation and increase of the 
faith of the churches. Faith in the narratives is primarily a faith in the 

credibility of the witnesses. 
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The gospels had their beginning in Jerusalem among his disciples and 
companions. But even here no interest was taken in completing them, but 
only in inculcating them as the unchangeable foundation of the life of the 
community. This original document was a simple collection of the words of 
the Lord. Another document of a slightly different character was written in 
Rome. Both of these documents Luke used. And last in Ephesus the 
apostle John wrote, raising the history of Jesus out of the narrow, national 
grounds in which it rooted, and showing us the form of the world-Saviour as 
he moves through the history of the church. 

One must not go too far in simplifying the gospel for the sake of making 
it more comprehensible. To many dogmatic speculation is unintelligible 
because there seems to be nothing real in it. But many will be aided by a 
study of Jesus' life and motives to appreciate in him these same peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity and to understand in general their real significance. 



This is a very timely discussion. The argument rests on the capability of the 
Christian consciousness to verify the testimony of the Scripture that faith has as its object 
a real and living person. Thus the emphasis of the argument is transferred from the 
credibility of the narrative to the credibility of the experience, and here Christianity 
is a unit unchanging from the beginning to the end of the Christian era. Christian 
theology has sometimes erred in emphasizing specific doctrines, but it has not erred 
in building its faith on the apostolic conception of Christ's work and teaching, verified 
by ever renewed Christian experience. C. E. W. 



"Thou Hast Said," "Thou Sayest," in the Answers of Jesus. By 
Professor J. Henry Thayer, in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Parts I. and II., 1894. Pages 40-49. 

The former phrase is the reply, according to Matthew, to the question of 
Judas at the Supper (26:25) and to the adjuration of the high-priest at the 
Trial (26:64). The latter is the response to Pilate, according to all four 
Evangelists (Matt. 27:11, Mark 15:2, Luke 23:3, John 18:37). This answer 
in both its forms has been understood by the great majority of modern inter- 
preters to be a solemn and emphatic affirmation. And the correctness of this 
interpretation is thought to be shown by the fact that Mark's account (14:62) 
of the scene before the Sanhedrin employs, instead of Matthew's " Thou hast 
said," the unequivocal words " I am." Where further corroboration of this 
interpretation is attempted, we are for the most part told, in general terms, 
that the like formula of affirmation occurs in Greek and rabbinical writings. 

But the inadequacy of the supposed classical parallels adduced by 
Wetstein (on Matt. 26:25) has been exposed by Lucke (on John, vol. ii., p. 
741 n.). And the rabbinical parallels adduced by Schoettgen (on Matt. 
26:25) are quite surely erroneous. Neither Lightfoot, Wagenseil, Buxtorf, 
Meuschen, nor any Hebrew specialist I have consulted, attempts to shed light 
upon the expression from rabbinical sources. Wunsche, after quoting the 
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phrase from Matt. 26:25, merely remarks : "To an ensnaring question, the 
Rabbins were wont to give an ambiguous answer." Pieritz, also, denies that 
the phrase is an affirmation (in The Gospels from the Rabbinical Point of View). 
The Greek Old Testament and Apocrypha seem not to contain the phrase or 
its equivalent ; and the early versions, from the nature of the case, furnish 
little or no aid in determining its meaning. 

As to the internal indications of the meaning of the phrase, the first thing 
that strikes us is the uniform presence of the pronoun " Thou." In every 
instance the form of the question is such as to indicate that special significance 
of some sort attaches to the pronoun in the answer. As for example the 
question of Judas "Is it I, Rabbi?" Jesus' reply "Thou hast said" is no 
mere "yes," but a "yes" from the mouth of the questioner. "Thine own lips 
have answered the question which thy suspicious conscience could not refrain 
from asking." And the pronoun has a similar force in Jesus' response to the 
high priest's adjuration and Pilate's inquiry. Still stronger indications that 
these phrases are not to be interpreted as simple, though solemn, affirmations 
arise from the fact that the phrases will not always bear that meaning, as in 
John 18:37, Luke 22:70, and at the arraignment before the Sanhedrin. 

In short, the absence of any conclusive evidence that the formula we are 
considering was current as an unequivocal affirmation, and the embarrass- 
ments we encounter on attempting to apply it in that sense to the biblical 
narratives warrant us, as it seems to me, in discarding that view of it. It 
seems to be far more naturally taken as equivalent to such phrases in our 
vernacular as "So you say," and the like. The context, the tone, the circum- 
stances of the case, must determine its exact meaning in a given instance. 
As an answer to Judas it is unquestionably an affirmation- — and an admonition 
besides. As a reply to Pilate, it is non-committal, and indicates self-respect- 
ing reserve. 

This view of these formulas is not an innovation. For instance, it was the 
view of Origen in the third century, of Victor of Antioch in the fifth, of Rad- 
bertus in the ninth, of Theophylact in the eleventh. Since the sixteenth 
century, mainly because of Grotius' support, and that of Schoettgen and 
Wetstein, the simple affirmation interpretation has held the field. But there 
occasionally has been doubt of it expressed, and Westcott very emphatically 
rejected it, saying on John 18:37: "The Lord neither definitely accepts nor 
rejects the title. He leaves the claim as Pilate had put it forward." 



Professor Thayer has done well to revive this less common interpretation. The 
case as he presents it is a fairly strong one, and should receive due consideration. If 
it does not clear up all the difficulties connected with the phrases, it seems to accom- 
plish much in that direction. It also has the merit of being a natural meaning for the 
words — the one which would first occur to the reader if the pronoun were italicised as 
in the Greek. C. W. V. 



